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THE HEBREW IDEA OF THE FUTURE LIFE 



PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 



IV. YAHWEH'S RELATION TO THE DEAD IN THE EARLIEST 
HEBREW RELIGION 

In the first article of this series 1 attention was called to the concep- 
tion of the soul which the Hebrews inherited from their Semitic 
forefathers. In the second article 2 the primitive cult of the dead 
was investigated. In the third article 3 it was shown how, through 
the conquest of Canaan, the Babylonian doctrine of Sheol was 
superimposed upon the ancient belief in spirits. We must now con- 
sider how this inheritance of animistic ideas from pre-Mosaic times 
was affected by the development of the religion of Yahweh. 

A. The Preprophetic Period (before 760 B.C.) 
1. The primitive conception of spirits was unaffected by early Yah- 
wism. — The Mosaic doctrine of God was not monotheism but mo- 
nolatry. It did not say, " Thou shalt not believe that there are other 
gods," but, "Thou shalt have no other gods beside me." The god 
of Moses bore the personal name Yahweh, which shows that he was 
only one of a class of supernatural beings. All the divinities of 
primitive Semitic heathenism were still regarded as real persons, only 
Israel was forbidden to worship them (cf. Exod. 15:11; Judg. n : 24; 
I Kings 1 1 : 33 ; II Kings 1 : 2 f . ; 3:27; Deut. 4:19; 29:26; 32:8 m 
the Greek) . In the same way belief in the existence of spirits of the 
dead was left undisturbed by the religion of Yahweh. All the 
animistic conceptions held by the primitive Semites in common with 
other ancient peoples were incorporated bodily into the Hebrew 
religion, and remained unchanged down to the times of the prophets. 
Mosaism had no new eschatology of the individual; it simply accepted 
the ideas that it found on the ground. For this reason there is nothing 

1 Biblical World, January, 1910. 

2 Ibid., February, 1910. 3 Ibid., March, 1910. 
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new in the preprophetic period to add to the account of the earliest 
conceptions of the soul that was given in the first article of this series. 

2. Sheol stood outside of the authority 'of Yahweh. — The recognition 
that there were other gods of other peoples led naturally to the belief 
that foreign lands stood outside of Yahweh's sphere of influence, and 
that his activity was limited for the most part to the land of Canaan 
(cf. Gen. 4:14; I Sam. 26:19 f.; II Sam. 15:8; II Kings 5:15, 17). 
In a similar manner Sheol was regarded as lying outside of his rule. 
It was a foreign land, presided over by its own gods, the spirits of the 
dead, and over its border Yahweh never passed to exert his authority. 
In the creation narrative of J it is not mentioned along with " earth 
and heaven" as created by Yahweh (Gen. 2:4b ff.). Even in the late 
Priestly account (Gen. 1:1 — 2:4a) it is omitted from the works of 
Elohim, and the same is true of II Esdras 6 : 1 ff . Nowhere in the 
Old Testament is Yahweh's creation of Sheol referred to, and Wis. 
1 : 13 asserts, " God made not death " (cf . 2 : 24) . Not until the Middle 
Ages did the Jewish rabbis infer from the lack of the formula, " and 
God saw that it was good," in Gen. 1:6-8, that Sheol was created 
on the second day. 4 Yahweh was conceived as dwelling in heaven 
(Gen. 11:5; Exod. 24:10; I Kings 22:19), whence he came down 
to exert his authority on earth, but never once in preprophetic litera- 
ture is he said to descend into Sheol, or in any way to show his power 
there. 

His rewards of the righteous and his punishments of the wicked 
were limited to this life. To those who kept his commandments he 
promised that their days should be long upon the land which Yahweh 
their God gave them (Exod. 20: 12), that their bread and their water 
should be blessed, and sickness should be kept away from them, that 
none should cast their young or be barren, that all their enemies 
should be defeated before them, and their border should be widely 
extended (Exod. 23:25-31). Those who broke his commandments 
were punished with sudden death (Gen. 38:7 ff.; I Sam. 6:19 ff.; 
25:39; II Sam. 6:6 ff.), with loss of children and property, with sick- 
ness, misfortune, and invasion by enemies (Gen. 44: 16; Judg. 9:56 f . ; 
II Sam. 16:8). Nowhere in pre-exilic literature is any reward of 
virtue or any punishment of sin anticipated in Sheol. The righteous 

4 Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, II, 326. 
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Hezekiah is represented as saying, "I shall go unto the gates of 

Sheol I shall not see Yahweh in the land of the living 

They that go down into the pit cannot hope for thy faithfulness (Isa. 
38 : 10 f., 18) ; and Ps. 88 : 4 f. says : " I am counted with them that go 
down into the pit; I am as a man that hath no help: cast off among 
the dead, like the slain that lie in the grave, whom thou rememberest 
no more, and they are cut off from thy hand." Both of these passages 
are probably late, still they preserve the thought of the early Hebrew 
religion. The sinner who went down to Sheol was safe from the 
direct vengeance of Yahweh. The only way in which he could now 
be reached was through his children. If they were cut off, his spirit 
would be deprived of the offerings that were necessary for its repose. 
Hence the declaration that Yahweh "visits the punishment of the 
fathers upon the children, upon the third and fourth generation of 
those that hate him" (Exod. 20: 5). 5 

Since Yahweh was powerless either to bless or to curse in Sheol, 
worship of him ceased of necessity when one entered that land. The 
later literature repeatedly asserts that he cannot be served there, and 
this is undoubtedly an echo of earlier thought. Thus Ps. 5 : 5 declares, 
"In death there is no remembrance of thee; in Sheol who shall give 
thee thanks"; Isa. 38: 18 f., "Sheol cannot praise thee, Death cannot 

celebrate thee The living, the living, he shall praise thee, as I 

do this day." 

From these facts it is clear that the doctrine of spirits and the 
doctrine of Sheol were in no way a product of the Mosaic religion, 
but were pre-Mosaic beliefs that were tolerated at first because early 
Yahwism had nothing new to offer in their place. So long as Sheol 
stood outside of Yahweh's jurisdiction, no radical change could arise 
in Israel's conception of the future life. The primitive Semitic and 
the Babylonian eschatologies held their own without interference until 
the time when Yahweh was known to be the universal God, whose 
authority extended to Sheol as well as to all other parts of the universe. 
Then at last these venerable beliefs began to give place to a worthier 
idea of the future life. 

3. The worship of spirits was from the first forbidden by Yahweh. — 
The God whom Moses proclaimed did not deny the existence of other 

s Biblical World, February, 1910, p. 90. 
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gods, but he did deny their right to receive the worship of Israel. 
The commandment "Thou shalt have no other gods beside me," 
which the Deuteronomic Decalogue (Deut. 5:7; Exod. 20:3) 
places at the head of Yahweh's fundamental requirements, stands 
also at the head of the original Book of the Covenant, which has been 
preserved by J in Exod. 34: 14 and by E in Exod. 21 : 23. It is uni- 
versally conceded that this was one of the doctrines of primitive 
Mosaism. In like manner, although Yahweh did not deny the 
existence of spirits of the dead, worship of them in any form whatso- 
ever he sternly prohibited. By the ancient Hebrews the shades were 
known as Udhim, "gods" (I Sam. 28: 13), and received all the acts of 
homage that were paid to other divinities; 6 consequently they were 
included in the general prohibition of the worship of other gods that 
lay at the foundation of the Mosaic religion. Yahweh was "a 
jealous God," who would not tolerate the cult of ancestors, heroes, 
or other spirits, any more than he would tolerate the cult of the nature 
gods, tribal gods, or any of the other b K dlim of the Semitic world. 

With the first proclamation of Yahweh the doom of ancestor- 
worship was sealed; but, as was to be expected, a long conflict was 
necessary before it was finally eradicated from Israel. This form of 
religion was firmly established among the Hebrews in pre-Mosaic 
times, and the conquest of Canaan tended only to confirm it. As the 
Book of Judges and the early prophets repeatedly inform us, " Israel 
served the b ec alim," and among these b ec alhn were the ancestors and 
heroes who from time immemorial had been worshiped in Canaan. 

Gradually, however, the true genius of the Mosaic religion asserted 
itself. Through the efforts of the Nazirites, Levites, judges, seers, 
and other religious enthusiasts, Yahweh finally triumphed over spirits 
of the dead as well as over the other b ec dlim. By the beginning of the 
period of the monarchy his victory was complete; the local divinities 
were no longer worshiped by the majority of the nation, and the 
supreme authority of Yahweh was recognized in all parts of the land. 
From I Sam. 28:9 it appears that Saul, who owed his throne to the 
choice of Yahweh (I Sam. 10:1), and who had himself received the 
spirit of Yahweh (I Sam. 10:10; 19:23), made an effort to exter- 
minate those who had familiar spirits and necromancers; and was 

6 See article in Biblical World, February, 1910. 
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so successful that, when, toward the close of his reign, he wished to 
consult a medium, he had difficulty in finding one. The fact that this 
medium was a woman shows that invocation of the dead was already 
discredited in Israel. Dying superstitions usually linger among 
women after they have been abandoned by men. The command- 
ment of the Book of the Covenant, "Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress 
to live" (Exod. 22:18), is also directed against necromantic arts; 
and, if the text be sound, shows that these survived chiefly among 
women. The protestation of the bringer of the tithe in Deut. 26 : 14, 
"I have not given thereof for the dead," is probably a fragment of a 
liturgy that is far older than Deuteronomy, and the prohibitions of 
necromancy in Deut. 18:11 and the Holiness Code (Lev. 19:31; 
20:6, 27) are also survivals of ancient legislation. It was, therefore, 
no new doctrine that Isaiah taught : " When they say unto you consult 
the ghosts and the familiar spirits that gibber and moan, give this 
answer : Should not a people rather consult its God ? On behalf of 
the living, should men consult the dead ?" (Isa. 8: 19). 

4. Yahweh appropriated the cult of the dead. — The method by 
which Yahweh triumphed over the b K alim of Canaan was not by 
destroying them but by absorbing them. The name ba'al became a 
synonym of Yahweh, and the b ec dlim were regarded as his local mani- 
festations. The ancient shrines of the land became his shrines, and 
the legends connected with them were retold as stories of his dealings 
with the patriarchs. The agricultural ritual and the harvest festivals 
of the b ec alim were reconsecrated to his service. 

The same process is seen in Yahweh's relation to spirits of the 
dead. He conquered them by assuming their functions and claiming 
their rites. Oracular indication through physical objects became 
his work in the sacred lot of Urim and Thummim (I Sam. 14:41; 
28:6; Deut. 33:8). Disease and insanity were now ascribed to his 
activity (Num. 12:10; I Sam. 16:14; 2 5 : 38; I Kings 17:20). 
Genius and inspiration of every sort were traced to the operation of 
his spirit (Exod. 28:3; 31:3; Num. 27:18; Judg. 6:34; 11:29; 
13:25; 14:6, 19; 15:14; I Sam. 11:6). The revealing of the 
future through prophets became his exclusive prerogative. It was 
only when he refused to answer Saul by dreams, or by Urim, or by 
prophets, that Saul was constrained to seek the help of inferior 
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spirits. The avenging of shed blood was now assumed by him (Gen. 
4:11 ff.; II Sam. 21:1 f.; Deut. 21:1-9). Violation of tombs was 
an affront to him (Amos 2:1). Care for the widow and orphaned 
children became his responsibility (Exod. 20:6; 22:22). The fulfil- 
ment of a father's blessing or curse became his concern (Gen. 9 : 25-27 ; 
27:27-29, 39-40; 49:2-27). 

The shrines of Canaan that had formerly been consecrated to 
the cult of the dead were now, like the high places of all the other 
b ec dlim, appropriated by Yahweh. The tombs of Sarah and Abra- 
ham, of Israel, of Rachel, of Deborah, of Joseph, of Miriam, and of 
numerous local heroes, became his sanctuaries, and their holiness was 
now explained as due, not to the fact that the forefathers were buried 
there, but that they had been the scenes of his manifestation in the 
past. 7 Far from being "unclean" in early times graves were places 
of peculiar sanctity, near which it was most fitting that Yahweh should 
be worshiped. Caves owed their holiness to the fact that they were 
used as places of burial (cf. Gen. 23:9), and it is noteworthy that the 
original sanctuary of Yahweh at Sinai was a cave (Exod. 33:22; 
I Kings 19 : 8 f .) . The dark holy of holies of Solomon's temple, with 
its anteroom, in which a lamp was kept burning and bread and incense 
were offered, was the counterpart of an ancient Canaanite tomb. The 
holy trees, standing stones, and altars that stood beside the graves 
of ancestors were all reconsecrated to the worship of Yahweh (Gen. 
i2:6f.; 22:9; 35:8,20; Deut. 11:30; Josh. 24:26 f.; Judg-9:4,37, 
46) .» 

Sacrifice is a rite that has meaning only in the cult of the dead. 
The blood, in which the life of the animal resides, is poured out in 
order that the shades may drink of it and renew their vigor. Offer- 
ings of food and drink are not needed by celestial deities, but are 
needed by spirits of the dead, and have been offered to them from the 
earliest times. 9 It can hardly be doubted that bloody offerings and 
libations first arose in connection with ancestor-worship, and were 
afterward extended to the cult of other divinities with whom they had 
no natural connection. Their primitive association with the dead is 

1 See Biblical World, February, 1910, p. 85. 

8 See Biblical World, January, 1910, p. 18. 

9 See Biblical World, February, 1910, p. 88. 
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shown by the fact that the blood of the victim was always poured upon 
the earth, so that it might sink down to the under-world. In many 
ancient tombs channels were constructed through which blood and 
libations descended to the buried person. In like manner the old 
Arabian altar had a ghabghab, or pit, beneath it into which blood was 
poured and offerings were thrown. All such sacrifices and libations 
for the dead were appropriated by Yahweh. The blood of the 
slain animal was still poured upon the ground (Exod. 29:12; Lev. 
4:7, 18; 17:13; Deut. 12:16), although it was no longer offered to 
the gods of the under-world. Beneath the altar of Solomon's temple 
was a channel cut out in the rock to receive the blood, and Elijah 
dug a trench for the blood around the altar that he constructed on 
Carmel; yet the sacrifices in both of these cases were rendered to 
Yahweh. The ritual of the red heifer in Num., chap. 19, bears clear 
evidence of having been borrowed from the cult of the dead. 10 The 
same is true perhaps of the goat for Azazel (Lev. 16 : 26) , and of a num- 
ber of other sacrificial rites that have found a place in the official 
religion of post-exilic Judaism. From this it appears that everything 
that was clearly connected with the worship of the dead was already 
in the preprophetic period claimed by Yahweh as his due. 

5. Rites of the dead that were not clearly acts 0} worship were still 
permitted, but they rendered one unclean. — Burial, and such customs 
as tearing off the garments, girding on sackcloth, covering the head, 
making cuttings in the flesh, cutting the hair, covering oneself with 
dust or ashes, lamentation and fasting 11 had lost their primitive 
religious significance as early as the preprophetic period, and seemed 
to be merely acts of mourning; consequently these were tolerated by 
the early Hebrew religion, and no effort was made to take them away 
from the dead. At the same time it was felt that these ceremonies 
were in a way connected with "other gods," and therefore rendered 
one "unclean," i.e., debarred one from taking part in the public 
worship of Yahweh. Hosea, speaking of the exiles in Egypt and in 
Assyria, says: "Their sacrifices shall be unto them as the bread of 
mourners; all that eat thereof shall be polluted" (Hos. 9:4), and 
Amos (6 : 10) says that it is not permitted to make mention of the name 

10 H. P. Smith, in American Journal of Theology, April, 1909. 

11 Biblical World, February, 1910, pp. 80-84. 
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of Yahweh when bringing a corpse out of a house. In Deut. 26:14 
the bringer of the tithe says : " I have not eaten thereof in my mourn- 
ing, neither have I put away thereof being unclean, nor given thereof 
for the dead." That these rites rendered one "unclean" on account 
of their association with the cult of the dead, is evident from the 
technical expression of the Law "unclean for a spirit" (Lev. 21:1, 
11; 22:4; Num. 5:2, etc.). In these cases early Yahwism made 
a compromise with ancestor-worship that it would not make in the 
case of necromancy and sacrifice to the dead. 

B. The Period 0} the Prophets and the Law (760-400 B.C.) 

1. The activity oj the dead was denied. — The literary prophets 
from Amos onward differed from their predecessors chiefly in the 
emphasis that they laid upon the moral character of Yahweh. The 
earlier seers knew that Yahweh had ethical attributes, but they did 
not make these fundamental in their conception of him. The 
literary prophets, however, perceived that righteousness was Yahweh's 
central attribute. From this it followed that he was different in 
kind from the gods of other nations, who were destitute of moral 
qualities. The gods of the heathen, being unethical, were no gods 
at all. Instead of being Sldhim, " powers, " they were Uilim, " feeble 
ones." Yahweh was the only God, because he alone was holy. 
Thus for the first time in the history of Israel, theoretical monotheism 
was attained, not as among other peoples by the avenue of philo- 
sophical reflection, but by the avenue of the moral judgment. 

The same process by which the "other gods" were degraded from 
mighty beings, the rivals of Yahweh, to "feeble ones" is seen in the 
case of spirits of the dead. In preprophetic days they were believed 
to possess such large powers that the temptation was strong to render 
them some of the worship due to Yahweh alone; 12 in the prophetic 
period they were stripped of their energy so completely that they 
became mere shadows, unable to help or to hurt, to whom it was 
futile either to pray or to offer sacrifice. 

This development shows itself conspicuously in the prophetic 
denial of the independent vitality of the human soul. In Semitic 
and early Hebrew anthropology nefesh and r dah were synonymous 

13 See articles I and II, Biblical World, January and February, 1910. 
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terms for "spirit"; in prophetic anthropology rdah was distinguished 
from nefesh as the vital principle and the seat of the higher faculties. 
It was imparted by God to the nefesh during life, but reclaimed by 
him at death. The germ of this idea is found in the Yahwistic 
narrative of Gen. 2:7, where Yahweh breathes into man's nostrils 
the breath of life and he becomes "a living nefesh," but the thought is 
not developed in Hebrew literature until after the Exile. Thus in 
Isa. 42:5 we read "He giveth breath to the people upon it, and spirit 
to them that walk therein; Ps. 104:29 f., "Thou gatherest in their 
breath, they die, and return to their dust: thou sendest forth thy 
spirit, they are created"; Job 27 : 3, "My life is yet whole in me, and 
the spirit of God is in my nostrils"; 32:8, "There is a spirit in man, 
and the breath of Shaddai giveth them understanding"; 33:4, "The 
spirit of God hath made me, and the breath of Shaddai giveth me 
life"; 34: 14, "If he gather unto himself his spirit and his breath, all 
flesh shall perish together"; Eccles. 12:7, " The dust returns to the 
earth as it was, and the spirit returns to God who gave it." In these 
passages the vitality of the human soul depends so completely upon 
the indwelling spirit of God, that activity ceases when the divine 
breath is withdrawn. All individual ruhdth are absorbed in the one 
ruah of Yahweh, and all that is left of a man after death is a nefesh, 
or "breath," from which knowledge and feeling have departed. 
Thus the religion of the prophets cut the root of ancestor-worship by 
denying the conscious existence of the dead. 

In striking contrast to the ancient doctrine which ascribed interest 
in the living and superhuman powers to the dead, the late prophetic 
and subsequent literature denies all activity to them. Abaddon, 
"destruction," becomes one of the names of Sheol (Job 26:6; Ps. 
88:11; Prov. 15:11; 27:20). In Isa. 38:11, if the text be sound, 
it is called hedel, "cessation." In Ps. 88: 12 it is " the land of forget- 
fulness." Ezekiel 26:21 says of Tyre, when she goes down to Sheol, 
"I will make thee a destruction, and thou shalt be no more: thou 
shalt be sought for, yet thou shalt never be found again"; Isa. 63 : 16, 
" Thou art our father, though Abraham knoweth us not, and Israel 
doth not acknowledge us"; Job 7:9-11, "As the cloud is consumed 
and vanisheth away, so he that goeth down to Sheol shall come up no 
more"; Job 14: 21, "His sons come 10 honor, and he knoweth it not; 
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and they are brought low, but he perceive th it not of them"; Job 
17:15 f., "Where then is my hope? and as for my hope, who shall 
see it ? It shall go down to the bars of Sheol, when once there is rest 
in the dust"; Ps. 94:17, "Unless Yahweh had been my help, my 
soul had soon dwelt in silence"; Eccles. 9:5 f., 10, "The living know 
that they shall die, but the dead know not anything, neither have they 
any more a reward, for the memory of them is forgotten. As well 
their love as their hatred and their envy is now perished, neither have 
they any more a portion for ever in anything that is done under the 

sun For there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 

wisdom in Sheol, whither thou goest"; Ecclus. 30: 18 f., " Good things 
poured upon a mouth that is closed, are as messes of meat laid upon a 
grave. What can an offering profit a shade, for it can neither eat nor 
smell"; 38:20-23, "Give not thy heart unto sorrow .... him thou 

wilt not profit, and thou wilt hurt thyself When the dead is at 

rest, let his remembrance rest, and be comforted for him when his 
spirit departeth from him." Most of these passages are later than 
the period that we are considering, but they preserve the negative 
attitude of prophetism toward the existence in Sheol. 

The old belief that the dead could not worship Yahweh persisted 
in this period, but for a different reason. In preprophetic times 
Yahweh could not be honored in Sheol because his authority did not 
extend thither, but in prophetic times it was because the dead had 
not sufficient energy to worship. Thus Ps. 88: n, "Shall thy loving- 
kindness be declared in the grave, or thy faithfulness in Abaddon ? 
Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? and thy righteousness in 
the land of forgetfulness ? " Ps. 115:17, "The dead praise not 
Yahweh, neither any that go down into silence"; Ecclus. 17:27, 
"Who shall give praise to the Most High in the grave, instead of 
them which live and return thanks? Thanksgiving perisheth from 
the dead, as from one that is not: he that is in life and health shall 
praise the Lord"; Bar. 2: 17, "The dead that are in the grave, whose 
spirit is taken from their bodies, will give unto the Lord neither glory 
nor righteousness." 

These statements must not be taken as an assertion of the anni- 
hilation of the soul at death. Disembodied spirits continued to 
exist, but their existence was empty of content. It was form without 
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substance. Hence it is frequently compared to the feeble life of the 
soul in sleep. It is "the eternal sleep" (Jer. 51:39, 57; Ecclus. 
46: 19 f.). "Till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake or be 
roused out of their sleep" (Job 14:12); "They sleep in the dust of 
the earth" (Dan. 12:2). "Sleep" in these passages is not understood 
of the body in the grave, but of the unconscious, emotionless existence 
of the shades in Sheol. 

Like the preprophetic literature, the Prophets and the Law never 
promise rewards or punishments in the other world. This is not 
because Yahweh is unable to bestow them, but because the dead are 
unable to receive them. In their zeal to destroy the last vestiges of 
ancestor-worship, these writings go so far in their denial of life in 
Sheol that it becomes impossible for them to develop any doctrine of 
future retribution. Thus the paradox is explained that the prophetic 
religion, which was pre-eminently a religion of hope, had no hope of 
immortality. Over the gate of Sheol, as the prophets conceived it, 
might have been written the words that Dante saw written over the 
entrance to Hell, "Lasciate ogni speranza voi che'ntrate." 

2. Yahweh' s power extended to Sheol. — With the recognition of 
the prophets that Yahweh was the only God, because he alone was 
righteous, went the belief that he was not limited to the land of Israel, 
but that the whole world stood under his rule (cf. Amos 1 : 3 — 2 : 3 ; 
9:7). In like manner Sheol was now believed to be included in his 
realm. "Though they dig into Sheol, thence shall mine hand take 
them, says the Lord by his prophet (Amos 9:2). The demons of 
Sheol obey the command of Yahweh (Hos. 13 : 14). To the unbeliev- 
ing Ahaz he says, " Ask thee a sign from Yahweh, thy God, going deep 
unto Sheol" (Isa. 7:11). The wrath of Yahweh reaches even unto 
the lowest Sheol (Deut. 32:22); his knowledge is deeper than Sheol 
(Job 11:8); "The shades tremble beneath the waters and the inhabit- 
ants thereof. Sheol is naked before him, and Abaddon hath no 
covering" (Job 26:5^); Yahweh knows the recesses of the deep 
and the gates of death have been revealed unto him (Job 38:16 f.); 
"If I make my bed in Sheol, behold thou art there" (Ps. 139:8); 
"Sheol and Abaddon are before Yahweh" (Prov. 15:11). 

When Yahweh' s power was thus extended to Sheol, it would seem 
as if the shades might have enjoyed fellowship with him, and as if 
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there might have been the beginning of a higher doctrine of immor- 
tality; but this extension of God's power came too late. In the 
struggle against ancestor-worship the shades had been stripped so 
completely of their powers that, although Yahweh was now present 
among them, his presence did not help. They could not know him, 
and could not rejoice in his loving-kindness. Yahweh's power over 
Sheol also made it theoretically possible that he could deliver souls 
from that dark abode, and bring them back to life; but this doctrine 
never appears in the period that we are considering. The statement 
that "Yahweh killeth and maketh alive" (I Sam. 2:6; II Kings 5:7; 
Deut. 32 : 39) refers not to resurrection but to recovery from dangerous 
illness, and the three raisings of the dead that are recorded in pre- 
exilic times are properly regarded as cases of suspended animation. 13 

3. The rites oj ancestor-worship were eliminated from the worship 
oj Yahweh. — The literary prophets saw clearly that Yahweh had 
triumphed over the b ec alim by appropriating their cults, and that the 
result had been that in the popular conception Yahweh was no better 
than a ba c al (Hos. 2:16). In their effort to purify the conception of 
God they insisted that heathen elements should be purged out of the 
religion of Israel. This movement culminated in the demand of 
Deuteronomy that the high places, which had originally been seats of 
the worship of the b ec alim, should be abolished. These included the 
graves that in preprophetic times had been transformed into sanc- 
tuaries of Yahweh. Henceforth they were forbidden as places of 
worship (Deut. 12:1-14, etc.). This prohibition was intensified by 
the doctrine that graves were "unclean," and that they "defiled" 
one who came in contact with them (Ezek. 43:7 f.; Num. 19: 11). 14 
In like manner the massebdth, or "standing stones" upon graves, that 
had been appropriated to the service of Yahweh in the earlier religion, 
were repudiated by the religion of the prophets (Deut. 16:22). 

4. The rites of mourning for the dead were restricted. — The leaders 
of Hebrew thought felt instinctively that mourning for the dead, 
though not distinctly worship, was nevertheless closely allied to it; 
accordingly they bent their efforts to abolish this as far as possible. 
The process was a gradual one, that first came to clear expression in 

J 3 Biblical World, March, 1910, p. 171. 
T 4 Biblical World, February, 1910, p. 87. 
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the Law, and that was never carried through completely. Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel still regard shaving the head and making cuttings in the 
flesh as permissible (Jer. 16:6; Ezek. 7:18), but Deut. 14:1 and the 
Holiness Code (Lev. 19:27 f.; 21:5) prohibit both of these customs. 
The prophet, who stood in a peculiarly intimate relation with Yahweh, 
was forbidden to participate in mourning (Jer. 16:5; Ezek. 24:17). 
In like manner the priest was forbidden to " defile himself for a 
spirit," except in the case of his nearest kin (Lev. 21:1 f.); and the 
high priest was forbidden to "defile himself" under any circum- 
stances (Lev. 2i:iof.). The Nazirite also was forbidden to come 
near a dead body (Num. 6 : 6 f .) . In general, however, the primitive 
Semitic rites of mourning were too firmly intrenched to be dislodged 
by the Law, and most of them remained unchanged in later Judaism. 
The foregoing discussion has made it clear that the attitude of the 
religion of Yahweh to the eschatology of the individual, from the 
days of Moses to the completion of the Law in the post-exilic Priestly 
Code, was essentially negative. Spirits of the dead, like "strange 
gods," were at first dangerous rivals of Yahweh, and his adherents 
labored for their destruction. In this process the dead were deprived 
of one attribute after another, until at the end of the prophetic-legal 
development they had become powerless shadows, whose existence 
was destitue of every element that constituted life. Thus the victory 
over necrolatry was won, but at the cost of the extinction of even a 
rudimentary belief in immortality. Primitive Semitic animism had 
nothing in common with Yahwism, and it was necessary that it should 
perish before the structure of a better faith could arise. In the next 
period we shall see how, after the ground had been cleared of heathen 
conceptions of the other world, a new doctrine of immortality arose, 
that was not an alien dogma, as the doctrine of Sheol had been, but 
a genuine product of the religion of Yahweh. 



